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considerate and predictable manner. So far, however, their other
concerns have been stronger. They have been anxious not to irritate
America and not to strengthen domestic opposition forces, which have
every reason to accuse them of carrying on at home the very policies
whose effects they dread from the United States.

But the opposition is growing. As unemployment rises and rivalry
for the world's markets becomes fiercer even during the armament
boom, as deflationary dangers increase even while the inflationary-
undercurrent continues to be fed by mounting military expenditures, and
as the prospects of peace and prosperity become more remote and the
armament burdens harder to bear, the domestic opposition may gradu-
ally force the conservative governments of Britain and other Western
countries to yield or themselves to face the basic issue of our time.

The American Government would of course have to deny the very
need for laying a floor under the economic risks and difficulties of
peace if United Nations members were to demand such action. It
would have to minimize the 'pump priming* role armaments play in
the American economy and the depression dangers that would become
acute once near-war should yield to peace. For, to acknowledge these
facts and their peace-preventing influence would amount to the con-
fession that the post-war world leadership of the United States has
indeed failed; that 'free enterprise' has definitely proved unable to
provide peace through plenty, political through economic security; and
that the world has the right, or actually the duty, to demand that
America reform her economic order.

But in America, too, the forces of opposition are bound to rise, for
the same reasons as they do elsewhere, and to demand reform. Their
success will to a large extent depend upon the support they receive
from the outside. For they are considerably weaker and face much
greater odds of concentrated power, apathy and popular confusion
than do the opposition forces in the rest of the Western world.

The historic choice the world's most powerful nation will have
to make is one that concerns not only the United States but mankind
as a whole.

The choice before American democracy is this, in its 'great and
tragic simplicity', as Jean-Jacques Servan Schreiber defined it on
February 20, 1950 in Le Monde^ the leading French middle-of-the-
road newspaper:

*... to decide which of its two traditional moral laws to transgress:
the one that makes preventive war inadmissible, or the one that does
not permit free enterprise to be touched.*